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they may all be referred to four principal courses, and he who
would traverse the centre must necessarily cross two of them,
perhaps even three, as we did.

The general type of Arabia is that of a central table-land,
surrounded by a desert ring, sandy to the south, west, and cast,
and stony to the north. This outlying circle is in its turn girt by
a line of mountains, low and sterile for the most, but attaining
in Yemen and 'Oman considerable height, breadth, and fertility,
while beyond these a narrow rim of coast is bordered by the
sea. The surface of the midmost table-land equals somewhat
less than one-half of the entire Peninsula, and its special
demarcations are much affected, nay, often absolutely fixed,
by the windings and in-runnings of the Nefood. If to these
central high-lands, or Nejed, taking that word in its wider
sense, we add the Djowf, the Ta'yif, Djebel 'Aaseer, Yemen,
'Oman, and Hasa, in short, whatever spots of fertility belong
to the outer circles, we shall find that Arabia contains about
two-thirds of cultivated, or at least of cultivable land, with a
remaining third of irreclaimable desert, chiefly to the south.
In most other directions the great blank spaces often left in
maps of this country are quite as frequently indications of
non-information as of real non-inhabitation. However, we
have just now a strip, though fortunately only a strip, of pure
unmitigated desert before us, after which better lands await
us; and in this hope let us take courage with the old poet,
who has kindly furnished me with a very appropriate heading
to this chapter, and boldly enter the Nefood.

Much had we heard of them from Bedouins and countrymen,
so that we had made up our minds to something very terrible
and very impracticable. But the reality, especially in these
dog-days, proved worse than aught heard or imagined.

We were now traversing an immense ocean of loose reddish
sand, unlimited to the eye, and heaped up in enormous ridges
running parallel to each other from north to south, undulation
after undulation, each swell two or three hundred feet in average
height, with slant sides and rounded crests furrowed in every
direction by the capricious gales of the desert. In the depths
between the traveller finds himself as it were imprisoned in a
suffocating sand-pit, hemmed in by burning walls on every side ;
while at other times, while labouring up the slope, he overlooks
what seems a vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy monsoon